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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a 
new project for the organization. Because of the unique 
history of Florin, we felt that there were special stories 
that needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California 
was once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Japanese Americans who reside throughout the 
United States, however, have their origins from Florin or 
have relatives and friends who have ties to this community. 
The town may no longer exist, but the community continues to 
survive in people's hearts and memories. 


Many hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind; they were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians 
are in their seventies, eighties and nineties. We are 
grateful that they were willing to share their experiences 
and to answer our questions with openness and 
thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jacqueline 
S. Reinier, Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University, Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also want to 
acknowledge the project volunteers, the Florin JACL which 
contributed financial support, and Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Interviewer 


Marion Kanemoto, retired school nurse and member of the 
Florin Japanese American Citizens League. 


Interview Time and Place 


November 11, 1988 

Home of Toshiharu Kiino, eldest son 
1910 Harian Way 

Sacramento, California 95822 


Son, Tosh, and daughter-in-law, Utako, were present and 
assisted. 


Transcribing and Translating 


The interview was conducted in Japanese and English. Amiko 
Kashiwagi did both the transcribing and translating. 


Photographer 


Dan Inouye reproduced the pictures 


Editing 


Son, Tosh, was asked to review the manuscript. The delivery 
was made on January 8, 1993, and returned on February 3, 
1993. 


Tapes and Interview Record 


Copies of bound transcript and the tape will be held by 
Florin Japanese American Citizen League and in the 
University Archives at The Library, California State 
University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, 
California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Harry Suyetaro Kiino was born in 1901 in Mikame, Ehime Ken, 
Shihoku, Japan. His parents owned a silk farm which employed 
25 to 30 young women but this did not support the family. 
Consequently, in 1916, at the young age of fifteen, Harry 
Suyetaro emigrated to California to visit his uncle and was 
given a job on his uncle's farm. His uncle, Yoneji Kiino, who 
was one of the first Japanese farmers in the Florin area had 
much earlier arrived in California about the year 1895 and was 
farming strawberries and grapes on eighty leased acres with 
several Japanese hired hands. Harry Suyetaro married his 
uncle's daughter, Momoyo, (his first cousin on the suggestion 
of his aunt). Momoyo, was a Nisei (second generation) which 
accounts for Harry Suyetaro's command of English for an Issei. 
Harry Suyetaro and Momoyo had two boys and two girls. 


Just prior to the depression of the 1930, Harry Suyetaro and 
Momoyo acquired a thirty acre ranch on Elder Creek Road, but 
in spite of their hard work, they struggled raising grapes and 
strawberries during the depression. His first son, Toshiharu, 
has vivid memories of those hard times his parents 
experienced. Toshiharu took over the irrigating of the farm 
while attending high school and Harry Suyetaro worked for the 
WPA (Works Progress Administration) with pick and shovels. He 
later got a county job to collect "surplus commodity" to feed 
the more unfortunate town people. The Kiinos eventually lost 
their ranch because of the Depression. 


In the late 30's, the Kiinos moved to town (Sacramento) where 
Harry Suyetaro ran a flower shop on 14th Avenue and Stockton 
Boulevard. This led to his interest in growing flowers such 
as chrysanthemums, gladiolus and irises. 


Soon after the Pearl Harbor attach, Harry Suyetaro remembers 
how terrible he felt, being visited by the FBI (Federal Bureau 
of Investigation) and of the many Caucasian friends who 
offered him help. The Kiinos were first evacuated to the 
Fresno Assembly Center. Six months later they were sent to 
Jerome, Arkansas. The Kiinos were in Jerome for about a year 
but then moved to Kalamazoo, Michigan, to join other relatives 
who had relocated there earlier. The Kiinos were in Kalamazoo 
for four years and returned to the Florin area a year or so 
after World War II had ended. Shortly thereafter, Harry 
Suyetaro grew wholesale flowers in the Fair Oaks area. 


Due to Suyetaro's good nature and because he was not afraid to 
work, he made friends easily and did not experience 
discrimination. Harry Suyetaro had diabetes during his adult 
years, as did his wife (who died in 1970) and uncle. Harry 
Suyetaro died on November 29, 1989. 


His first son, Toshiharu, who served in World War II in the 
famous 442nd combat team and his wife, Utako, cared for Harry 
Suyetaro in his retirement years for which he was very grateful. 


Begin Tape 1, Side A) 


Mr. 


Suyetaro Kiino assisted by his son, Toshiharu Kiino, 


and his wife, Utako. The interviewer is Marion Kanemoto. 


The date is November 11, 1988. 
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O. K. Mr. Kiino, lets start from the very 
beginning. When were you born and where were you 
born? When? 

What year? 

Ah, let's see--what year was it? 

1901. 

Ya, 1901. 

Right. 

1901, which makes you 87 years old this year. 
Right. 

UR hub, that's right. 

OK. and where? 

In Japan? 

Where. 

In Ehime Ken. 

Can you give me the town so that your children, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren will want to 
know looking at the map where in Ehime Ken? That's 
SHikoku isn't it? 


Ya, Shikoku. 


You have a little village? You remember the name 


of the village? 
Ah, ya, let me see. A little town. Where I was 
born was village. 

KANEMOTO: Where? 


T. KIINO: Village. 


KANEMOTO: Do you remember the name of the village? 


S. KIINO: Ehime Ken and Mikame. 

KANEMOTO: Mikame. OK. Mikame. I've never heard of it so it 
must be a small village. 

S. KIINO: “Yeh. 

KANEMOTO: Small village, ok. What did your parents do there? 

S. KIINO: In Japan? 

KANEMOTO: Uh huh. 

S. KIINO: They had a silk factory. 

KANEMOTO: That's right--a silk factory. Lots of them? 

S. KIINO: No, not too much. My father had girls about 
twenty-five maybe thirty... 

KANEMOTO: But they kept him busy throughout the year? 

S. KiiNOs Ya. 

KANEMOTO: Enough to support his family? 

S. KIINO: No. 

KANEMOTO: Not enough? Not enough. 

S. KIINO: Not enough. 

KANEMOTO: So you had how many brothers and sisters? 

S. KIINO: I had how many? 


T. KIINO: One brother and one sister. 


S. KIINO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 
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T. KIINO: 


S. KIINO: 
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KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


One brother and one sister huh? 


Right, one brother and one sister. 


Were you the attotori (one who takes the family 


name)? Were you the first son? 

Wait a minute. 

Ya, you were the first child. 

Ya; that’s (righr. 

What kind of life did you have as a young man 
growing up in Ehime Ken? 

Well, I don't know...my father hired about 
twenty-five girls you know... 

Helping with the silk farm? 

Well, it's only a small place. He hired girls may 
be eighteen-twenty years old. 

Did you help in any way? 

No, 21 don*o help. 

You didn't help. 

No. Most of the time I played around. (laughter) 
You played around. OK. Easy life! OK. How many 
years of school did you go in Japan? 

Uh, school? Eight years. 

Eight years. So you went through the eighth grade. 
Eighth grade, yes. 

At that time that was a complete education. 
Graduation, oh yeh (inaudible) ...you know. 


What made you choose to come to the United States? 


S. KIINO: Well, my uncle used to live in Florin. That's why 
I like to come down here you see. But that's all, 
Dee ae 

KANEMOTO: In those days, you were really adventuresome and 
you wanted something new and exciting? 

S. KIINO: No. I have not too much experience..excitement. 

KANEMOTO: You weren't too excited but you wanted to come to 
the United States? 

Se, KILO? vas 

KANEMOTO: OK. Mr. Kiino, how old were you when you came to 
the United States? 

S. KIINO: Uh, fifteen. 

KANEMOTO: Fifteen years old. OK. And what port did you come 
into? 

S. KIINO: Let's see..what's name of that boat? 

T. KEINGOY (Seattle. 

KANEMOTO: What port? 

UU... KEINO:. .. Tokoro- (place)? 

S. KIINO: Seattle. 

KANEMOTO: Did all the boat come into Seattle at that time? 


S. KIINO: No. 


KANEMOTO: If you were coming to Florin, you'd think may be 


San Francisco, but what made you come into Seattle? 
S. KIINO: Because more boats come from Japan to Seattle. 
KANEMOTO: I see. 


S. KIINO: Most of the boats, ya. 


KANEMOTO: Uh huh. How long did you stay in Seattle? 

S. KIINO: Only about a few days. 

KANEMOTO: Few days, uh huh. OK. So you came and stayed with 
your uncle in Florin. 

S. “KRIING? "At. Florin... vas 

KANEMOTO: OK. And then what did you do? Did you help your 
uncle on the farm or what did you do as a young 
man? 

S. KIINO: I don't know. I forgot that time. Anyway, in the 
meantime my aunt...my wife she born in Florin and 
then my aunt wanted me to marry her you see. 


That's the idea, ya. 


KANEMOTO: So you married your wife who was a second cousin 


then? 

Ss. KRLINO®. Ya. 

T. KLINGs PFiret couisin., No, Eitet cousin. 

S. KIINO: First cousin, ya. (laughter) 

KANEMOTO: First cousin. What was her name? 

T. KIINO: Momoyo. 

KANEMOTO: Momoyo. Momoyo. That's a nice name. Do you have 
any fond memories about her at that time? 

Se KEANOY Ya. 

KANEMOTO: Was she pretty...smart...hard working? 

S. KIINO: Oh...she use to farming girl too, you see so that 
time was pretty good graduate of eighth grade 


you know... 


KANEMOTO: Was that the Florin School? 


Se eee: |) Veale as 

KANEMOTO: In Florin...so she was a farmer's daughter so you 
know she worked hard. She made you a good wife 
then. 

5S. -KRIINO: OOn, Va. 

KANEMOTO: How many children did you have? 

S. KIINO: How many was that? 

T, KLINOG:, Four. Two boys.and two girls’. 

Ss RosNOs .¥ as 

KANEMOTO: You want to give me their names? 

T. KIINO: Toshiharu 

S. KIINO: He's the oldest one. 

KANEMOTO: He's the older one. 

T. KIINO: Kazuko and Kiyoko and Jun. 

KANEMOTO: Jun 

T. KIINO: Jun died. 

S. KIINO: Two boys and two girls. 

KANEMOTO: Nice family. Nice sized family. Very nice. OK. 
Were you active in any church at that time? 

S. KIINO: Methodist Church. 

KANEMOTO: Is that the one that's related to the Franklin 
Methodist Church? 

S. KIINO: Franklin? 


T. KIINO: Well, First United Methodist Church merged with 


Sacramento and the Florin Church. 
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So that's a long history. So you are really a 
Christian then. 

Ya. 

OK. So what did you do to raise your family? What 
kind of job did you do? 

OF ikke 

Did you continue to work with your uncle or did you 
buy your own farm? 

I use to when I was young use to help my uncle 

+o scanning... but that's-alPh huh? 

No. Then you bought the ranch in Elder Creek 
Road..thirty acre vineyard. Remember? 
Tokay...Tokay vineyard. All right..then that's when 
depression hit. Then that's when you were 
struggling. You worked hard and you lost 

the ranch...because of the depression. 

He remembers... 

That's. SLi Lignt. 

I was twelve years then, you see, so I remember 
pretty good. Father had Tokay grape vineyard plus 
strawberry plants. I use to come home from work 
school and go out and pick strawberries and grapes. 
Use to have to clean the grapes at night. 

Thee’ s Florin history; isn't.3t: 


Tea nominasai (Please drink some tea). 


And then during the depression, it was really 


hard. I remember my father and mother getting up 
really early in the morning. They didn't come home 
till about eight - nine o'clock. This is after our 
harvest was done they went to work on some other 
farm for a dollar a day for both of them. With 
that money they provided us with food, but of 
course lot of food we raised being out on the farm. 
That's when President Roosevelt became president. 
He started to build the nation up back to standard 
way of living. Of course what they had what they 


call national relief and what they call WPA. I 


remember my dad said, "You irrigate and I'm going 


to work for the WPA." So I use to irrigate the 
thirty acre vineyard my dad had. It was hard you 
know but... 

KANEMOTO: While you went to school? 

T. KIINO: We had to walk to school. Three miles to, three 
miles back and there was no bus in those days, you 
know, but rain or shine we had to walk to school. 
Then back in '37 - '38, things started to get 
better. More jobs then. We had better things to 
eat. Of course we were still struggling 
but we had to go out to work to help the family. 
It was really hard those days. While we were not 
the only ones, there were others... 


KANEMOTO: Everyone was the in the same boat. 


T. KIINO: 
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S. KIINO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


Everyone was the same way. 


Our family... my uncle...he owned the farming and I 


use to help him and compared to other farmers, we 
did pretty good. 

What did you do for the WPA? 

Dig ditches and county road. Road work. Remember 
you said road work? 

Was it hard work? 

It was hard work! Pick and shovels, things like 
that you know. Not only him but other people had 
to do that to survive. That went on and all of a 
sudden he got a job with the County as what they 
call "surplus commodity". We went to all of these 
farmers, truck farmers before they discarded, you 
know, if there's any tomatoes or lettuce or celery 
or cabbage whatever was left. He use to form a 
crew to go to pick that and bring them to a 
warehouse in Sacramento where people would come and 
get them for relief. 

You remember that? 

Ya. 

I remember various things. He use to travel a lot 
to these farmers because he had good connection 
with these farmers to get those crops...tomatoes, 
cucumbers, anything... 


That helped your family too. 


T. KLENO: 
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10 
Oh, ya. Families in town too, you see because he 
brought it all to one warehouse. The families went 
to pick up the food that way...vegetables. It 
was pretty rough in those days. The town people 
are the ones who suffered more than the country 
people because we grew a lot on our own. 
Canned a lot of our own too. 
This is while you were living in Florin? 
Right. 
You went to McClathy? 
Then I was going to Elk Grove High School then but 
then we moved to town and I went to Stanford Junior 
High School, then to McClatchy. That's when 
my father had a flower shop at 14th Avenue and 
Stockton Boulevard Streets and we lived there for a 
while. Then he got interested into growing 
flowers. He grew an acre of chrysanthemums (cheese 


cloth covered) and he grew gladiolas plus iris... 


(Phone rings) 


T. KIINO: 
KANEMOTO: 
T. KIINO: 


and then December 7, I think I was home sick in 
bed. 

That was the time you heard the news? 

They thought I had spinal meningitis. While we 
phoned the hospital we heard over the news that 


Japan had attacked Pearl Harbor. My father was 


working out in the field so I called him and said, 


"Hey, pop, I says, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor." 
He really got upset about it, you know. 
KANEMOTO: How did you feel when you first heard the news? 
KIINO: I don't believe it at first. 
KIINO: Ya, he couldn't believe it. 
KIINO: When he told me ...I felt terrible. 
believe it at first. 
Well, any way, they sent me...they came after me in 
an ambulance and took me in to the County Hospital 
and put me in an isolation ward and so all I heard 
night time radio saying that Japan's plane was 
approaching West Coast, you know and all kinds of 
stuff and had a black out. I was frightened. I was 
scared because here I was in the hospital. But 
people use to come see me and just talk to me 
through the window. 
KANEMOTO: Highly contagious. You were treated that way. 
T. KIINO: Those days it was very dangerous... 
S. KIINO: We had hakujin (Caucasian) friends, you know. 
Quite a bit. They always use to come over right 


away (inaudible) ... go home ... but I explained 


and they helped lots of things, you know. 


T. KIINO: We had some really nice hakujin (Caucasian) people. 
KANEMOTO: You never felt any prejudice at all. 
T. KIINO: No. In fact, remember Fred (inaudible). Your 


friend, Fred Lerond, remember him. He, in fact, 


KANEMOTO: 
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when the War broke out it froze my dad's assets in 
the bank. It froze everything and he can't take 
any money out of it. 

Was that because he was an Issei? 

It was because he was a alien. And so this Mr. 
Lerond hakujin (Caucasian) friend, you know, he 
came over and I remember the time he asked you, he 
says, "Any amount of money you want, regardless." 
Remember Fred said that to you. He offered you 
that much help? You know, to have hakujin 
(Caucasian) people do something like that, you got 
to have faith in human being and there was another 
family called the Reese family. They're old 
pioneers in Florin. They were nice people. I 
remember Shirley Smith. They were all nice people. 
Of course, there's always a few people, you 
know... 

And now, some people were, what do you call 
it...the FBI came and visited or inspected their 
home... 

Well, my neigbor... 

Were you...your family...did the FBI come to your 
door? 

Ya. 


They came to your door? 


They didn't go through our house, tho. 
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On vas 

You, sure? 

They came. Ya. 

I don't remember that. 

Ya. 

You never told me about that. 

They didn't take anything. 

No. No, they don't bother me. 

But, they did come. 

Ya. 

You ‘subec .1 don’t (think. so. 

Ya, they come first Nishiyama. 

Ya, they went to Nishiyama first 

First, ya. 

And then came over our place? You were...I beg 
your pardon, grandpa, they didn't come to our 
house. 

Oh, ya, they came. 

How can they skip you people? They were all after 
the Nihonjin no people (Japanese people). I think 
you were right. 

I don't remember that. 


O.K. So, soon after the evacuation notice came, 


you were still living in the Sacramento side... 


Ya, ‘Tagnt. 


But you said you were concerned about moving with 


Tse KI TNO: 
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14 
your relatives so you moved in with your uncle, to 
Florin. 
My uncle, his brother-in-law. 

O.K. So you moved back to Florin so that you could 
move with all your relatives, which was a good idea 
for security sake. 

In the meantime, I married... 

Oh, that was the time... 

What? 

Mom to kekkon shi ta da ro (I married mom). 
You! Oh, that was before. You married long time 
before that. 

(laughter) 

That's alright. We're talking about evacuation now. 
So you all gathered at the Florin Buddhist Church. 
Ya, Tight. 

We belong to the Methodist Church. 

O.K. So what did you do? Did the Methodist Church 
help you? 

No, we all got together at the train station. We 
got on the train and they took us to Fresno, Fresno 
Assembly Center, and we were there for about six 
months and from there, we went to Jerome, Arkansas. 
We were there at Jerome for about a year. 

(from camp) 


You people went out very early. 


first “and: 1 Nad. a job 


And I went out early, the 


KANEMOTO: 
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and lived in Chicago and in the meantime, they came 
out and moved to Kalamazoo, Michigan. The reason 
they moved to Kalamazoo, Michigan, was that my 
mother's brother was there, you see. 

Right. 0O.K. let's back track and see how the 
Japanese community got together. What did you do 
with all your furniture, house, your car? Your... 
Did you put any of it in storage? 

No, he sold all. 

He -s0l@, itvatll, “Se it ipaid off in thexend so that 


he didn't have to worry about it. 


(Door bell sounds) 


T. KIINO: 
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He sold his crop. 

He sold his crop. Was it for a profit or for a 
loss? Did you lose money? 

Well, I don't make any, but still I had a chance 
to rid of then. 

But you were one of the luckier ones. That was the 
flowers...That property, did you own? 


No. We leased it. 


KANEMOTO: Leased land. Your wife being a Nisei, you could 


S. KIINO: 
KANEMOTO: 
i. KLINO: 


have bought some property, is that right? 
Right: 
I think you said you lost your citizenship. 


No. When my mother married my father. She lost 


her citizenship but then she got it back later. 


KANEMOTO: Because she was married to an Issei? 

T. KIINO: She was married to an alien. 

KANEMOTO: Alien, that's right. As a Japanese community, Mr. 
Kiino, what did you do with the community? Did 
you belong to any kenjin kai (prefectural social 
club) or any community things? 

S. KIINO: Mostly church group. 

(Phone rings) 

KANEMOTO: Church group. 

S. KIINO: Methodist Church. 

KANEMOTO: Methodist Church kept you busy. What kind of fun 
things did you do? 

S. KIINO: Oh, I don't know. Lots of things I don't remember. 

KANEMOTO: You don't remember. In those days farming took 
most of the time. 

S. KIINO: +Oh, .ya. 

KANEMOTO: So you really didn't have a whole lot of time to 
play. O.K. In camp, now we're moving on to camp. 


You were in Fresno Assembly Center and then Jerome. 


What did you do in camp? Did you have a job? 


S. KEINO? “Oh, whatrkind 1 did? 

Two RLENOS were a chef, a_ cook. 
S. KIINO: a cook. 

KANEMOTO: much were you paid? 
S. KIINO: much. 


T. KIINO: OO. 
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$1500 or $16.00. 

$16.60. and: S19400.. 519.00 is the top. 

$19.00 that's the top I made. 

Did you make the top. 

Ya. 

Oh, you did. So all your four children and your 
wife were in what? One room? What kind of 
apartment did you have? 

One room. 

One room, like the rest of them. Did you know how 
to cook before? 

That's where I learned how to cook. 

On the job you learned. 0O.K. Did you do any other 
recreation fun things? Did you play "go" or ...? 


In camp? He use to play " go", 


Do you remember some fun things that you might have 


done to pass the time? 

I don't know. I don't remember much. 

You use to have lots of fun with your friends. 
There was more time to... 

What did your wife do? Did she have a job in camp? 
She did. 

No, she didn't do anything. Oh, she worked in the 
mess hall too, I think. 

She helped in the mess hall, huh. 


Was she a waitress? 
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T. KIINO: No. Help serve. 


KANEMOTO: Help serve. That was a more popular job, wasn't 
it. Help feed all those people in camp. What did 
you think about it. Were you angry...I mean, you 
know the change of pace of life...I mean, your 
children...were you worried for your children 
because Tosh was already out of high school 
and wondering what it was going to be like. 

S. KIINO: Mostly the girls were already graduated high school 
(inaudible)... 

KANEMOTO: Oh, your daughters, too, were already graduated? 

S. KIINO: Everyone of them were graduated about the same 
time. 

KANEMOTO: That was a bad time because everybody was deciding 
on a career and marriage was in the making. That 
was a hard time for people of that age. 

ps KRILINGS 2 Ya. 

KANEMOTO: Any other concern? Were you worried? Were you 
concerned for your children, for yourself, your 
future? 

Ss KLENO: Te don’t worry tog much." I'm not. too much 
(inaudible) 

KANEMOTO: You were lucky. O.K. Mr. Kiino, I want to record 
some thing about your uncle who was here. What 


was his name...your uncle who lived in Florin? 


S. KIINO: Yoneji. 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


Yoneji. When did he come to the United States? 
He came early. 

Early. 

I think he was one of the earliest in Florin. 
When would you say? 

1895, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

1895. What did he do all that time? 

Was farming. 

Farming. What kind of crop? 

Strawberry and grapes. 

Is that through trial and error? or 


Well, when he first came to the United 
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States...according to my grandmother, he leased the 


land and they farmed eighty acres of strawberry and 


grapes. 


That's an awful lot. 


He did have a lot of Japanese helpers, workers, you 


know. 

But you were one of those who leased the land. He 
was a lessee so he hired people. 

They couldn't own no land then. But as years went 
by, my uncle, the oldest son, become of age, he 
named the land after him. That's what a lot of 
Issei people did. 


That's Bows. 


Then if they didn't have no son, daughter's name 


was used. 

KANEMOTO: Nisei named... 

T. KIINO: Some people didn't have children and they wanted 
to know if they could borrow someone's child to 
put it in their name. They did it that way. Lot 
of Isseis did. 

KANEMOTO: Uh, huh. 

(discussion for refreshments) 

Begin Tape 1, Side #2) 


KANEMOTO: O.K. now let me see, let's backtrack. What made 


you choose Michigan. What made you choose Michigan? 


T. KIINO: Well, that was where my mother's brother was there 
Pairceat. 

KANEMOTO: O.K. 

T. KIINO? That's where they got together over there and then 
we rented a big house and we all lived together. 
It was a nice town. It was a friendly town- 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The neighbors were real good 
people and you wouldn't believe the people in back 
of us. They were millionaires. I mean, they had 
chauffers and butlers and all that kind. You 
wouldn't know those people were that type. Real 
nice people. 

KANEMOTO: You were renting this house? 

T. KIINO: Right and Mrs. Upjohn. You heard of Mrs. 


Upjohn...medicine? She was only about two doors 


Aa I 


away from us and she was sitting in her rocking 


chair making $75,000 a year. That's the original 
Mrs. Upjohn. 

KANEMOTO: How did you happen to find this house? 

T. KIINO: Well, I don't know...my uncle found the house 
first, you see. 

KANEMOTO: Was he paying an exorbitant amount of money for 
rent? 

T. KIINO: That fact that we all shared the rent so it was 
really nice you know. 

S. KIINO: I use to start working (inaudible) cooking you know 
and when I started most of the soldiers cooking 
too, you know... 

KANEMOTO: Soldiers? 

T. KIINO: They had air (inaudible) special training 
personnel. They were going to college under the... 

KANEMOTO: Under the GI Bill? 

T. KIINO: No, not GI Bill. This was war training, and so my 
father was cooking for them, too. 

KANEMOTO: You learned a lot of American cooking then? 

S. KIINO?. Ohy. vas 

KANEMOTO: Did you like it? 

S. KIINO: Oh, I like people. People use to be good, that's 
why I dike it. 


T. KIINO: They treated him real good. Oh, you can't believe 


it...the soldiers going to school treated him...in 


KANEMOTO: 


Te RLINO? 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


t« KLINO; 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


rs, KEINOS 


U. KIINO: 


Te KLINO? 


U. KIINO: 


Le KLENO: 


U. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 
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fact, I was taking...subscribing to the Sacramento 
Union when we were living there... (inaudible) 
Personal Column Who's Who, you know...I see a 
classmate of mine going to that same school 
there so we got to know, you know...he came over to 
our house. 


Did you look him up? 


Oh, ya, he came flying over that night you know 


cause we went to junior high school and high school 
together, see, so it was a small world to see 
somebody there. 

So you felt no prejudice at all in the mid-west? 
No, I don't feel...really, to me they were good. 
O.K. SO now you were there for how many years? 
Quite a long time, though huh? 

Ya...you were there... 

Over ten years... 

1946 you came back... 

No, not ten years. 

1946 kaeetta kita de sho. (we came back in 1946) 
But they were there since 1943-1944... 

1943 ka ra (from 1943). 

About four years. 

Four years, neh. 

Till about 1946 


'46 we left Kalamazoo, Michigan, and come back to 


U. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


rT. RIENO? 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


2. BLING: 


ao 
California 
We were married in 1947. 
Oh, so you remember. What made you want to come 
back to Florin? Were you planning on coming back 
to Florin? 
Ya, we've all been planning to come back to 
California, but we didn't know where, but then...I 
mean the first thing we came back...well, we didn't 
have no place to stay so we were staying over 
at Mary Tsukamoto's folks' place. 
Oh. 
Until we bought the land in Fair Oaks, ten acres in 
Fair Oaks, and we had no place to stay so until we 
got a place to stay at the ranch there and 
the people moved out, we were staying over at Mary 
Tsukamoto's folks' place. 
Uh De. 
Cause Mary's sister is married to my uncle. 
Uh,« buh. 
And they were in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and they're 
still there. 
O.K. now, how did you find your things. Did you 
find all the things that you had left behind? 
We didn't have nothing. 


Did you leave anything behind? 


No, we didn't have nothing left behind. 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


Te ReLNO: 


KANEMOTO: 


Tooth INOS 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


You took it all with you to camp? 


We sold everything cause we didn't have no place 


to store. 
Oh, 
So, you know, so we didn't have nothing when we 


came back. 

Lot of people stored but you didn't. 

No. 

Stored anything at all. 

No, nothing at all. 

You sold everything. 

We don't lose nothing, huh? 

No, we didn't lose nothing cause we didn't have 
nothing stored. 

But you must have lost some money by selling. 
Oh, ya, sure like washing machine, furnitures and 
stuff like that, you know, but only thing he 
stored was a double barrelled shotgun and he gave 
to some people in Florin (inaudible) till we came 
back and he got it back from then. 

2) 6 gear 

There were people like 

Was it the Feils? 

Huh? 

Was it the Feils? 


Was it the Feils? F EI L? 


Reese. Reese family. Mr. Reese ga 


Feils? No, 
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KANEMOTO: 


T. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO: 


S. KIINO: 


shotgun mottotta de sho (Mr. Reese had the 
shotgun). 

Reese... 

Ya, I remember... 

I don't know. 

You don't remember, but I remember. They were real 


nice people. They're the one my grandfather and 


grandmother leased the land from, I mean, first 


when they came over and then they bought the land 
from them. The Reeses are an old, old pioneer 
family in Florin, you see. 

Right. 

It's (inaudible) they bought eighty acres of land 
south of Sacramento...Florin. 

O.K. Did you feel any economic loss? Did you lose 
any money in your moving? 

Ohi4 ¥a- 

Did you have a hard time with money? 

We moved a couple of times and it cost every time 
we moved the place. Goods, flowers, you know 
(inaudible) not only moving the flowers... 

But it was never...never wiped you out? 

No. No, I...to me, if I compare other family, ours 
was pretty good too because I don't have kids still 
going to high school, all of them. I don't have 


any trouble. That's what I remember. 
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KANEMOTO: So your children finished school in Michigan? In 


camp? In Michigan? Came back to Florin? 

S. KIINO: Actually, they came back to California and they 
started high school over here at McClatchy. 

KANEMOTO: Oh, McClatchy. 

DT. KILNO? Ya;, 1 graduated in 12941... 

KANEMOTO: O.K. 

T. KIINO: The time the war broke out 

KANEMOTO: Oh, you graduated then. 

T. KIINO: Ya, and then I was going to city college, I mean, 
junior college when the war broke out. 

KANEMOTO: That's where your (inaudible) comes in. 

Ty KLIN: ORIGht. 

KANEMOTO: When you came back from Michigan, everybody was 
graduated from school already? 

a) KEL OS On, Va « 

S. KIINO: Our family? Ya. 

KANEMOTO: So what were you going to do after you came back to 
Florin.*..You had to start ali over. 

S. KIINO: I start flower business. 

KANEMOTO: Flower business. 

T. KIINO: Wholesale growing 

KANEMOTO: Growing wholesale flowers. In Florin? 

T. -RLING:. No, Fair Oakes. 


KANEMOTO: In Fair Oaks, that's where you said you bought the 


property, ten acres. So you grew chrysanthemums, 


Vey 


T. KIINO: Gladiolas 


S. KIINO: Ya, mostly, mainly chrysanthemums. 


KANEMOTO: Chrysanthemum. 0O.K. And all your family helped 


out? 


Ss. KEINO:. Ya. 


KANEMOTO: It shows how your friends and extended family, you 


know...your cousins, helped each other out in the 
struggle, without any qualms. Do you have any hard 
feelings? 


T. KIINO: No, no. 


KANEMOTO: Would you like to share anything? 


T. KIINO: No, no. My aunt, was nice people, you know. My 


uncle too. Then, besides that we had my 


grandmother still living. She lived to be 105 


years old. Very old. 


KANEMOTO: Oh. (inaudible) 


T. KIINO: My mother's mother. (inaudible) use to talk about 


my uncle (inaudible) 


When did she die? 


ni naru ne (it's already ten years). 


Mo ten years 


Ten years ni naru (it's already ten years)? 


U. KIINO: Chotto matte yo (wait a minute). Uncle Mas...Uncle 


Yosh mo seven - eight years da kara ne (it's 


already seven-eight years since Uncle Mas...Uncle 


Yosh). 


aT. KEEaO; 
Da) KL INO? 
Laas 
Ue BLO: 
Ty. de ares 
KANEMOTO: 
T 2 KIINOS 
KANEMOTO: 
Ts: KEZING 
U. KELNO: 
Ts. BRLENO: 
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Oh, really. 
Obaachan (grandmother) died before Uncle Yosh. 
Just before Uncle Yosh, ya. 
Mo ten years ni naru (it's already ten years) 
She died about ten years ago. She lived to be 105 
years old. Couldn't believe it. 
Now was she involved ina lot of this farming? 
Well, before the war, ya. She was too old anyway. 
She didn't work but then, I mean, she worked hard 
all her life. 
In the grapes and strawberry. (inaudible) 0O.K. 
let's see, now you worked on your wholesale flower 
business for how many years then. 
2046°>= 1947 
Watashi ga kekkon shita toki mo start shi te ta? 
(did you have it started when I got married?) 
(inaudible) 
Or Vase 946 Co :LSa6s. “Ao, .°46> co "G7..\alnat's 


almost twenty years. 


(next several conversations were inaudible) 


KANEMOTO: 
S. KIINO: 
Te KILNO? 
U. KIINO: 


O.K. now I heard you had diabetes. When did 
you come down with it? When you were young or 
older? 

Never come down. 


No, To. 


You had, I think, mo kiku no hatake ga atta toki 


kara diabetes (you had diabetes when you had the 


chrysantemum farm) chotto atta no de sho, de mo 


shigoto hard shita kara you didn't get too sick 


(you had a little bit but you worked hard, 
therefore you didn't get sick). You kept on 
working, neh? So he had it for a long time. 

His uncle died from diabetes. My mother died from 
diabetes. 

KANEMOTO: Oh, I see. 

S. KIINO: Our whole family. 

T. KIINO: I'm on the borderline. My sister had diabetes 
(inaudible) They both died (inaudible) 

KANEMOTO: But you have it under control. You look pretty 
good now. You look good. Black hair, darker than 
mine. 

T. KIINO: He doesn't have a stitch of gray hair. I got more 
gray hair then he does. 

KANEMOTO: Wonderful (inaudible) it shows... 

T. KIINO: My mother's side...all gray hair, bald, no hair at 
all, ‘put*his side-is... 

U. KIINO: He's always smiling like that. 

T. KIINO: He took after his mother, his side is...I remember 
his mother, my grandmother, she was...she looked 
young compared to...you know, no gray hair. 

KANEMOTO: So you never really held any bitterness then. 


Lah s” NO. 
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KANEMOTO: Kuroo shita no ni you never held any anger inside? 


(You suffered hardship but you never held any anger 
inside?) 

S. KIINO: I don't keep those things. 

KANEMOTO: You don't keep those things. Lucky you. 

S. KIINO: I'm always happy. 

KANEMOTO: Is it religion? 

T. KIINO: No. That's his philosophy...that's his nature. 
He's the type...his house is burning...well what 
are you going to do about it? 

KANEMOTO: That's why nagaiki (That's why long life). 

T. KIINO: Ya, that's right. I'm afraid he's going to outlive 
me. 

(laughter) 

KANEMOTO: So, when you came back from MIchigan, how did the 
Florin people...the Caucasion treat you.? Did you 
feel prejudice? 

Ss KIINO?.’ “Nos 

KANEMOTO: There wasn't any? 

S. KIINO: See, there use to be Florin people...they heard 
Japanese come back, you know, but they feeling kind 
of prejudice. 

T. KIINO: Prejudice. 

S. KIINO: But I know lot of Florin people long time and you 


see they don't feel prejudice to me. They just 


friends, ya. Reese brothers... 


T. KIINO: Lester Reese. They were all good...well, they 
known us for a long time...they never... 


KANEMOTO: They trusted you. 


T. KIINO: Right. In fact, Mrs. Reese, when I was going to 


elementary school every time I got off the bus, you 
know, she use to have a piece of cake, a piece of 
pie for me every time she'd see me. They had no 
children...but they real nice people. 

KANEMOTO: Those are your fond memories 

Pe ete a ee 

KANEMOTO: Wonderful. You remember the good things only. 

OK. 

T. KIINO: There use to be a teacher by the name of Mrs. 
Jenkins taught at the Florin East School. She was 
really well thought of by the Nihonjin (Japanese) 
people in the Florin area. 

KANEMOTO: This is Mrs. Jenkins? 

T. KIINO: Well, they lived right next door to Mary 
Tsukamoto's folks' house. 

KANEMOTO: Is she alive yet? 

T. KIINO: No. There's quite a few hakujin (Caucasian) people 
in the Florin area...there was Jerry...I can't 
remember their last name. Jerry and Vivian and her 
father was good to Nihonjin (Japanese) people. 
Thomas was their last name. 


KANEMOTO: You remember Thomas. 


S. KIINO: 


KANEMOTO : 


as WELLING? 


S. KIINO: 


T. KIINO: 


KIINO: 


KIINO: 


KIINO: 


KANEMOTO 


Yas 

Thomas? 

Jerry no last name...hakujin (Caucasian). 

Jerry? 

Jerry...they bought the house, I mean...Uchida no 
home koota de sho (they bought the Uchida 

home)... 

Oh, I don't know. I forget the name. 

Grandpa forgets... 

They're good friends of Mary and Al Tsukamoto. 

But you remember more good things...Caucasian 
friends... 

Right. I can't remember being discriminated. I 
never did run into...Only one time I had ...I mean, 
this was, it was right after I came back and I was 
sitting in...walking down K Street in town...it was 
hot and I was thirsty for beer and there was a 
basement bar...and I went down the basement bar 
..-Sitting drinking beer all by myself when two 
guys came in and sat besides me and tapped me on 


the shoulder and said why don't you sit over there, 


you know, and in the meantime, the bartender, big 


guy, oh, God, he must have been 6'4 - 6'5, big arn, 
you know. He was listening from the far end of the 
bar. I told them, I said, I was here before you 


guys. I don't want to cause no trouble. If you 


KANEMOTO: 


T.. KLINO: 


a3 
want to take on me, I'll go outside and do it, not 
in here. In the meantime the bartender heard the 
story and he walked over and grabbed those two guys 
and threw them out and this guy was an ex-Marine, 
so you know, he didn't stand for that kind of 
scute. 
This was a bar in Florin? 
No, in Sacramento. But, you could, you know, lot 
of hakujin (Caucasian)...talk to them ...they got 
positive feeling toward us. I think that, you 
know, my philosphy... you going to look for...you 


go around with a chip on your shoulders, 


somebody's going to knock it off. In fact, in Lodi, 


when I first went to business there, the Elk's Club 
members came over to me and said, " Gee, I'd sure 
like to have you sign up for the Elk's Club." 

Gee, I said, I feel honored, but you talk to other 
people, they didn't want any Nihonjin (Japanse) 
people, they didn't want any Japs in there...just 
like that attitude...this is why we cannot get 
ahead of ourselves because they got that kind of 
mind and attitude...well what can you...how far can 
you get... so me and Henry Okasaki was the first 
Japanese to belong to the Elks Club in Lodi and 
they had to vote us in. There was only one guy and 


they told him, if you don't like it drop out of the 
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Elks Club we want more members, I mean, you know, 


things started to change a lot in the past twenty - 
thirty years, I think. At least thirty years, 
things started to change a lot. 

KANEMOTO: Now that you're talking Tosh, you served in the 
442nd? 

oe, Ges = LAs 

KANEMOTO: What years. 

T. KIINO: 1944 and 1945. I was a replacement for the 100th 
Battalion. Lot of guys from Sacramento, all VFW, 
they were in the 442, but I never realized there 
was so many 442 from the Lodi area. 

KANEMOTO: They were all local. Mr. Kiino, how did you feel 
about your son serving in the U.S. army? Were you 
proud of him or were you afraid for him? 

S. KIINO: I have no problen... 

KANEMOTO: You were proud... 

S. KIINO: Sooner or later they were inducted... 

KANEMOTO: They were going to what? 

T's SLEINO: ‘Inducted 

S. KIINO: Inducted in the army, that's why 

KANEMOTO: You volunteered? 

S. KIINO: So I expected happen like this 

KANEMOTO: Did you ever go back to Japan? 


S. KIINO: Oh, I went back. 


T. KIINO: Ya, you went back, what, twenty years ago. 


KANEMOTO: Twenty years ago, but this was all just for 
recreation? 
Ya, he went back to see his brother and sister 
Ec Chitie VOU ridG... 
We went when we were small, about five year or six 
years old, okay, but he went to Japan after the 
War about twenty years ago. 

Us RALING? 1972. 

Ts KIINO?) Ons tnat. was 1972. 

KANEMOTO: That was purely for pleasure. 

T. KIINO: Ya, he went to see his brother and sister. He 
hadn't seen them for long time. 

KANEMOTO: Right. 

S. KIINO: Ya, and that time kids went too? 

U. KIINO: No, no. 1972 anta asobe ne itta de sho (in 1972 


you went to visit). Family wo mite kita de sho 


(you saw your family). Remember? Asobe dake ni 


itta de sho (you went just for a visit). You went 
to see your sister and brother. Wasureru no yo 
(he forgets). Mukashi no koto remember suru kedo 
today no koto (things past he remembers but recent 
things) ...sometimes he forgets. 

KANEMOTO: That's all right. But because he served in the 
United States army it made you proud. You felt you 
belonged in the United States. 


o.  MLiNnOt ia,4 tess 
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KANEMOTO: Did you get your citizenship.? 


T. KIINO: Ya, he has his citizenship. 

KANEMOTO: When were you naturalized? 

S. KIINO: When was that? 

KANEMOTO: After camp? 

T. KIINO: After camp. 

KANEMOTO: Did you have to study hard? 

5 «/ KRLINO? «Vas 

KANEMOTO: You probably did because you speak English very 
well. 

T. KIINO: Was that when my mother was alive? 

Le. KLIN? 2 On; Vas 

T. KIINO: My mother was a citizen so she helped a lot. 

KANEMOTO: When did your wife pass away. 

U. KIINO: Mo twenty-one years (already twenty-one years). 
Lo DDK 

KANEMOTO: What was her illness? 

U. KIINO: Diabetes complication. 

S. KIINO: Our family have diabetes...mostly we have diabetes. 

KANEMOTO: And she was much younger than you, too, neh? 

Tes KLINOS: Nog notstnat- much, 

U. KIINO: She was fifty-nine. 

T. KIINO: Fifty-nine when she passed away. 

KANEMOTO: But she looks quite different now. I notice she's 


changed. Okay, let's see now... (inaudible) 


T. KIINO: We have a lot of hakujin (Caucasian)friends that 


he trusted them and they trusted him. 

S. KIINO: (inaudible) in Florin when we came back, you know 
Reese family is one mostly, what you call, they 
were religious. 

T. KIINO: Religious. 

KANEMOTO: What religion or denomination were they? 

T. KIINO: Methodist. 

KANEMOTO: Methodist. Is that the family that took care of 
you at one time? You said you lived with one. 

T. KIINO: No, that's not the one. That's up in Seattle. 
This family...the people that owned the property 
where my grandfather and grand mother leased and 
then they bought the land from them. But these 
people were all down-to-earth people. They were 


nice people, you know.. 


KANEMOTO: Though they had material things there were still 


down-to-earth. 

T. KIINO: Pretty nice to have hakujin (Caucasiann) people 
come and say is there anything we can help you with 
after we came back from the War. I mean, there 
were very few...so to him to have faith in human 
being pays off somewhere along the line. 

KANEMOTO: Obviously, you've inherited that. 

T. KIINO: Well, I built my business in Lodi from scratch. I 
just...but you got to understand people and their 


position as well as my position. That's 


(inaudible) commmunity of Lodi is real nice. The 


people are real good to me. I tell...there's a 
lot of German people. They treat me real good. 
They ask me to join this and join that. I belong 
to about four clubs there...American Legion... 

KANEMOTO: You're more involved there than you are in 
Sacramento... 

T. KIINO: Well, I am...I'm a lot more involved there, you 
S66... 1t) Days: Olas 

KANEMOTO: Okay, Kiino San, Sansei, Yonsei...what would you 
like them to remember about the Kiino family. 

S. KIINO: You see Kiino name is very few. 

KANEMOTO: Very few. 

S. KIINO: I think in Japan Kiino name wa nai yo (in Japan 
there is no Kiino name). 

KANEMOTO: Kiita koto ga nai desu neh (I've never heard of 
0 a 

S. KIINO: That's why I would like to keep Kiino name. 

KANEMOTO: Okay...do you have any grandson along the way? 

Se GRaNO so Ya 

KANEMOTO: You do. 

T. KIINO: One grandson. 

S. *KIINO: Ya...one grandson. 

T. KIINO: There's only Stanley and Dwayne Kiino, Uncle Mas no 
boy. The only two that carries our name now. 


Amongst the Kiino, that's the only two that carry 


(laughter) 
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the name now. There's Stanley...my son is thirty- 
nine years old and not married so I don't know if 


he'll carry something for us or not. 


You can tell he's very proud of the name. 

Ya. 

He's comveying the message... 

I feel more...explain to keep Kiino name. 

Okay. 

Cause I don't know who else would carry the Kiino 
name. Dwayne's got two girls and no boys and I 
have a son and he's not married yet. 

Okay, other kinds of things you would like to pass 
on...if you're good and you do an honest's day's 
work the world will treat you okay. Is that how it 
goes? He seems to be so very very gentle and... 
Ya, ne’ s.not. 7% 

He won't change like he is right now. 

Ya, his attitude has always been good that way. 

I see. You have such a wonderful daughter-in-law. 
You're very lucky. 

Oh, ya, very nice. 

I try to be gentle and nice. 

Very nice. 

Wonderful. You've been living together now for... 
Eighteen - nineteen years. 
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Eighteen - nineteen years. 

She took care of my mother until the day she died. 
Well, I feel that he'd do the same for my family. 
He's always helping my side of the family so I 
GO.» 

I'd do the same for her folks. Her mother is still 
living. She's what...how old is mom? 

She's eighty-five or eighty-six... 

Eighty-five. 

Eighty-five? 

Eighty-five...my mother. Mama yo. 

But, not much differennce in age, huh? 

You really have a family value that you take care 
of each other. 

That's the way we feel. 

Altho, she has great grandson, I mean, one, two, 
three great grandson, one great granddaughter. 
Another one just come along. We just got news the 
other day. 

This is your side? 

No. My nephew's wife. Kashiwagi. You know Warren 
Kashiwagi? 

But that's another side. Kashiwagi name is very 
well- known. Okay, you know what's happening since 


the Civil Liberties Act was signed. You're going 


to qualify for the redress, reparation. You'll 
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probably be in the first group. 

When are they going to start to paying off? 
1989. In 1989 they're going to get all the names 
together but at the very beginning of 1990 I 
understand. 

The old people get it first? 

Oh, yes, that's natural. 


Okay, now, suppose the Issei now that who's suppose 


to get it passes away before...do you still get it? 
He's still elegible. His beneficiaries get. 


Oh, beneficiaries get it. 


Naga iki she nai to Tosh ni (if you don't live a 


long life Tosh will)... 


You feel good about it...how the thing went? 
On, ya 

We were not guilty. The Japanese did not do 
anything wrong. How do you feel about it? 

I feel good. 

If this ever happened again, I think the Japanese 
people will organize...that's the way I look at 
it...but I mean I don't think this will ever 


happen. 


That's what we're trying to prevent. 


Side 1) 


...-reparation. 
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KANEMOTO: Well, lot of people...took about ten years. Lot of 
hard work...not giving up (inaudible) 

T. KIINO: Were you raised in Seattle? 

KANEMOTO: Yes, I was raised in Seattle. Okay, now are there 
any other things you would like to add to our 
history? 

T. KIINO: Oh, ya. I'd like to add that when my mother 
married my father, even though my mother was a 
citizen, American citizen, and my father being a 
alien, she had her citizenship taken away for a 
while but she got it restored later. 

KANEMOTO: Do you remember that Mr. Kiino? 

peal bees 1 Rs 

KANEMOTO: Ya, you do. You were the Issei. (laughter) 

T. KIINO: You know. I use to go to the flower market for my 
dad. Well, in those days just before the War 
broke out, my father had to get permit from U.S. 
Attorney to go to San Francisco, and you know, to 
get this special permit it was pretty hard to get, 
but I don't know how but somehow he always got it. 
I had no trouble. 

No trouble at all. Only trouble he had was one time 
when he was coming back from San Francisco... 
Carquinez Bridge. They held him for how long? 


Just only a few hours. 


Only a few hours. That was the first time 


(inaudible)...I had one coming back from San 
Francisco. A guy pulls me over and says open your 
Car and all that Kind-of stuff. .I-said, who 

the hell are vou? I-tell him. I°*m FBI.’ I..teil 
him prove it. 

KANEMOTO: This was before you went in to camp? 

T. KIINO: Before we went to camp, right. He shows me paper 
and everything and his picture on it and I had a 
envelope and I had everything out. 

KANEMOTO: He must have thought you were moving something. 

T. KIINO: It's just that to some people...some little 
authority and they're the know-it-all, you know.. 
Now-a-days, if a law officer would do that, you 
would be in trouble. Things changed a lot. 

S. KIINO: Ya, that time...only trouble time was on the 
Carquinez Bridge when they stop me. 

Ya, they just stop you. They always stop you on 
the Carquinez Bridge, you know. 

KANEMOTO: Were you scared. 

S. KIINO: I don't scare. If you don't do anything wrong, 
VOUs«. 

T. KIINO: It shows on you... 


S. KEINO: I don't scare. 


KANEMOTO: Okay, is there anything else you would like to 


leave behind on the tape for your family? 


S. KIINO: No. 
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KANEMOTO: So far you've had a good life. Its been fair. 


S. KIINO: I don't have any trouble. 

T. KIINO: I hope to see...what I would like to follow through 
with the Issei people's ideas, you kKnow...I'm 
afraid getting into war, this generation...I think 
we're going to lose all this. 

KANEMOTO: That's why we want to... 

T. KIINO: This is a good idea, you know and all the social 
clubs and things like that keep the younger Nisei, 
Japanese kids know what we were doing, you know. 
This is something that we can replay to the kids 

..Gordon, Kiel, Steven (inaudible) 

KANEMOTO: Well, it will be done! 

T. KIINO: It's nice to know that something like this 
.«ebecause I think if we don't, I think the next 
two generations, I think everything will be 
forgotten. They're going to forget our customs. 
Following through with what the Isseis did, we 
have to hope that your kids...my son so far is 
really good looking out for us. He comes home 
every other week and takes him to the barber shop 
and everything he can do for his grandpa he does it 
and he knows she (Utako) can't drive, she doesn't 
drive, so he takes her out shopping or whatever 


because I'm at Lodi. Well, right now I come home 


early as I can so I can do things, too. It's nice 
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to see some people like you dedicate yourself to do 
something like this because I think it's pretty 
important, pretty important that fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh generation know. You talk...I 


have people working for me and they're in their 


early twenties...I said do you ever trace back what 
your great, greatgrandfathers did? SL Joon. 
know." How did you folks' greatgrandparents come 
over here? "I don't know." 


Well, you need to be proud of your family. 

Ya, really. You know when it comes to that I think 
it's too bad that those kids don't know nothing 
about their great grandparents. 

That's why the values are lost. Well, this 


concludes our interview. 


(End Tape 2, Side A) 


